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Today I would like to talk about the larger social and political 
atmosphere in which advocacy efforts are unavoidably embedded. I should 
perhaps mention here that the primary focus of my remarks will be Diental 
^Retardation , but it will easily be recognized that many of the points 
apply equally well to other handicapped groups. 

For special interest and advocacy groups to be effective* it is 
necessary that they understand the politics of the ''^^sues that concern 
them. As Knitzer {1971) has stated, "After a decade of experimentation 
with social change policies, the professional has come to appreciate 
that social priorities and prograiTis are alternately beneficiaries ^and 
victims of a fundamental political process. Advocacy, in that it is 
inherently and unabashedly polUical, reflects a crystallization of 
this awareness and an attempt to create new strategies for social 
change (p. 699)-" Recognizing this fact, the various special interest 
groups in our society have almost, without exception, all developed 
relatively coherent social and political philosophies to guide their - 
actions. However, the professional and lay spokesiTien for the" mentally 
retarded ha\re largely failed to develop a unified political phi^losophy 
for their movement. 

This lack of a coherent political philosophy seems to stem from 
the tacit assumption that the issues of rights and treatFnent for the 
mentally handicapped are apolitical. This mstaken idea stem from 
a. failure to come to grips with two important issues. 

The first is that, historically, the treatment of the mentally 
retarded has been greatly influenced by the prevailing political and 
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social attitudes. Thus, it is essential that advocates maintain a 
historical perspective. The second point is that the spokesmen for 
the retarded who have recognized that patterns of social change affecting 
the mentally handicapped refleqt^the prevailing political attitudes 
have generally failed^to be evaluative. Most individuals and groups 
have acted as if divergent political philosophies have similar im- 
-plications vnth regard to ihc^ r.andicappGa. Cn the contrary, it will be 
argued here that the various political views currently held in this 
society differ in their implications with respect^ to the welfare of 
the mentally handicapped, and that the different implications can be 
used to guide advocacy efforts. 

It is to the former point that I would like to turn first. Re- 
stated in general terms, it is that the success of a particular 
social movement is dependent upon the attitudes prevailing in the given 
society. Thus, an aspect of advocacy that has heretofore been neglected 
13 that of working to change the larger political and social atmosphere 
in which specific reforms will be accepted or rejected- That this 
particular aspect of advocacy is of crucial importance is suggested by 
any review of the history of the treatment of the mentally retarded. ■ 
Sarason and Doris (1969) draw the connection most clearly, stating, -v 
"*-..at any point in time, society's attitudes towards its deviants 
are. not shaped solely by the scientific theories or facts then available. 
The theories or facts will be seen to have different implications 
depending upon the general social matrix in which they occur (p. 227)/* 
Taking the above as a premise, I would like to give a brief historic^al 
sketch of a particular social philosophy, both because it had profound 
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effects on the treotniont of the mentally retarded and because its social 
and political antecedents still exert an influence on social policy 
affecting the retarded, . , . . 

* 

The intellectual movuinont 1 wish to d-^stuss is the Social Dan-nnisra 
.of the latter half of the nineteenth century. Briefly^ the adherents- 
of Social Da^inism attempted to apply the ideas of natural selection 
and survival of the fittest to human social life. Thus* the fittest 
of a society (usually defined by the Social Darwinists as those having 
the most material wealth) were seen as the superior products of an 
essentially biological process. Similarly, those who were less success- 
ful in a given society (thepoor* the mentally and physically handicapped* 
tJie diseased) wgpe- seen as inferior races of mankind. They were 
depicted as being what they were because of an inferior biological 
inheritance, rather than environmental deprivation. Thus* man should 
not tamper with the natural selection process which will allow mankind's 
inferiors to disappear from the face of the earth. Having these as 
their beliefs* it is not surprising then* that the Social Darwinists were* 
opposed to social measures that would ameliorate the condition of the poor 
and handicapped. To quote Herbert Spencer* intellectual leader ^of the 
Social Darwinists* "...society is constantly excreting its unhealthy* 
imbecile, slow* vacillating, faithless members, -unthinking* though well- 
meaning, men advocate an interference which* .. stops the purifying process 
{1851, p. 323).'' 

Social Darwinism occupies a place of importance in the history of 
mental retarclation in that it. had a considerable inipact on the way the 
mentally handi\:apped and underprivileged members of society, were perceived 

\ 

\ 
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at tho turn of the ctMiLiH^y, InstcNKl.of bt^ing thought of victims . 
adverse envi ronmant^il circumstances* the retarded were seen as members 

—0 4 d ft infer l-er-^^ace of-^mkv-Hd-.--- 4^ ^uidvtianT Social parwinisja paved 
the vMy for* and is inextricably linked vnth, the eu^jenics movciJ-ent 
of the first thruu do/.:^d::s of this century (i\;ller, 1963; Hafi:tr;dtcr, 
191)0; Sarason & DoriSj 1069). The eugenici i^t:; carrieo t:',o ca;:trirK*^ 
of Social Darwinism one step further and argued for restricting the 
breeding of the "genetically unfit". The eugenics movement Is impO)?tant 
in the history of the treatment of the mentally handicapped because it 
was probably the primary advocate of the sterilization and segregation 
of the mentally retarded. Although their attempts at promoting effective 
sterilization laws were generally unsuccessful, the eugenlcists did 
achieve success in getting society to accept the idea that the retarded 
should be segregated in large ir;istitutions away from the community. As 
late as 1976, we are still in the process of reversing this mistaken 

^ pol icy. 

The relevance of these two social movements for the primary theses 
of'the present paper cannot be overemphasized. It is Important to realize 
that Social Darwinism (anjci its stepchild - eugenics) arose not just 
as a nt?utra] crpplication of Darwinian principles to social life* but 
as a biological justification of specific political and economic doctrines. 
Social Darwinism was conceived as an attempt to find justification for 
Idissez-faire economics, in natural laws* Indeed, Spencer^s seminal work, 
Soc 1 a 1, Statics , preceded publication of Darwin's The Origin of the S£ecJ^^s_^ 
oy eight years. The term Social Darwinism is thus somewhat of a misnoi^er, 
since Spencer had argued .against government interference in aid of the 
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puot' long before Dtirwirrs Vvur'k was urouyht in 6b a ju'>tification. 

That Social Darwinism was usod to bolster laissez-faire econuiucs 
and. conser.vative politictil dtK:trine iuis neon Uocuiuentod by s>()vortii 

authors, Hofstadter (19b9} ha^ stdttjd; - 



Dtirwinism wa^ r>ei2<*d lif'on a wtncomiG addition.,, 
to the store of idfM^ to v/hich 'iolid and conserva- 
tive men appealed when they wished to reconcile 
their fellows to some of the hardships of life and 
to prevail upon them not to support hasty and ill- 
considered reforms, Darwinism was one oT the fjreat 
informinfj insifjhts in this lon<j phase in the hist- 
ory of the conservative mind in America, It was 
those who wished to defend the political status 
quo, above all the laissez-faire conservatives* who 
v/ere firrst to pick up the instruments of social 
argument that v/ere forged out of the Darwinian 
concepts {pp, 5-6), 



Hofstadter further states that Spencer's Social Statics was* *',./an 
attempt to strengthen laissez-faire with the imperatives of biology {p, 40). 
Hofstadter, in considering why the Darwinian- ideas were distorted in thi^^ 
particular direction^ concludes, '*The answer is that American society saw 
Us own imagfe in the tooth-and-fflaw version of natural selection, and 



coi:ipeti tion as a good thing in itself. Ruthless business rivalry and 
unprincipled politics seemed to be. justified by the survival philoso^y 
(p, 201),'* In their historical review of Social Darwinism's affect on the 
treatment of the mentally retarded* Sarason and Doris. (1969) also empha- 
size the link of Social Darwinism to laissez-faire economics, stating, 
*'While the attitudes of the Social Darwinists were undoubtedly formjii in 
large part by their refjctiuns to evolutionary theory and the vivid 
anaVogies it. suggostf.^d i>L'Uv«^en life in nature and life in society* one Jjnist 
also recognize the fundamental influence of classical economic theory. 



that i ts dominant 




dramatize this vision of 
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tion the t?u*;tMncs ^:J^v^^:iunt fkid for poiitic^^] corisorv^tivci^i: "Wl- ;>.jm 
« 

readily ii:;ugi;iO ttiUt tte pDiltTCalJ/ -:nrnd}\y-t:-nrjt?)rt.-ri-i't^::T' ^^-^^ 

like the Social Darwinism th«t preceded it, would advocate not chdn-je in 
the organization of society but the elimination of those who could^ not or 
would not successfully adjust to that society (V. 243)/' Finciny* * 
Haller (1963) in his historical work, on the eugenics movesiieht, statL'd* 
"...many strands of eugenic thought were a scientific disguise for 
conservative, often harsh, indictments of classes and races* and eugenics 
became, for a time, predominantly a conservative creed (pp- 5-6)." In 
suminary* a consideration of the int^llecfual movement of Social Darwin- 
ism Illustrates the two major theses of this paper: first, that the 

If ' 

treatinent of the mentally handicapped is affected by current political 
and social attitudes, and secondly* that political philosophies differ 
in their implications for the htentally handicapped. 

It is the Sfjcond point which should be stressed since it seums to 
have been aiost neglected. That is, once, cidvocates for the mentally 
handicapped realize that qovernmental policies affecting the rctardc^d 
urc dependent upon social attitudes^ it becom;tS necessary for a jud(jmtrnt 
to be made as to which social and political philosophies have more positivt^ 
implications for the Jiientally handicapped, .Sometimes this judgment can 
be made by extrapolation from the past. I would like to argue that this 

B 



ih thC^ ifittr J I': ^ tuff i ^y^^sV'TL* , thi: n^^U fV;f;riflje of T^Q^idl Jfu i 'J ^ 

5., .r'r-.^ by Ui»; ruJi^vw! of Shl' t.dturu/mirtjre cuntrovar^y in recent ye^irs* 
<i) }^*;v:^^;< t^rticle u. fxr-.h^^r Jh}n.,^*u iiu^; iu':^^:"J' l./t*i.jt tho h^^rtt;;,:^ 

Ok;carrTf;; U\ tf".;: j^^^rioJ of SojtuI n.tnv?ni3JH discussed J>rcvit^^ 

iy. St;cial rc\;t:i iujtjru.^ .jfij ix^iistj csf all strif^es r>eizGd on Oensoiv's 

..itij ..:,tjr(t of Ifiu v.i'i'i!. r> ^i*- I'uc tufn vj^ tii.. ciMiLijfy, navo :^n..^Jt•■Jt 

thv^ivss ::t .iif;< ; in :^M-iO-i/ r^r ^Oi:!^^ :;cUinc(^ won tn^; 
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Til bt^kf.T. ji; u Ct^l] for ce?<:?ur^in;p, i ai.. ^;jt :.^.'/0Ziit\n^s ^^^^^ hnoct.'i(ij 

lishud widely wher. oln^i" rL'^i*/dVl:^l^}rs j:jKjyihq >M;,h l^vor^anL to;*i«t..^ > 
Children'^ Icurnin*;, ifiJi viti'-i i1 nif fU-d o:i(;cat!Qnd1 tJi^ei'V^.^ailu-r 

find it hard to ^jvt pufil i^.rit-i^ Thi.; ir> u':i;^uci jKty disconcGrtif/j rrinct: 

]itt}*jt in jrhfjT.kloy' :> v.-ir-f ^^ ^i^d ..^c^ o:^ H t-.^'j""nks [^fuiv^^j.-Ji.^i. 
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vii'^.i vi\;^.\l^^ tu nnf^-v;^:;^r !^;rir..jn-..,, l^it.!i usr!;/, parents of the rettirdrtl 



i Jji'/t: :^t:'f:Ji U)\il v/ould riOt br 

■ .-riv -i^^^ts^t, Such ci ^:,^hr^;i.*lt^ 
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It to i;u? tiuit nuw is the? tiiuo to rechannel 

that iri^r\viihle t^ri^^rqy that cjocs ir-to tolc(thoiis and 
duor'"to-iitnjr cit'ivcs to ch^^rK^e public opinioin, legisla- 
tors' vote:: arui the vosry <rot\^lity :xd ecQnoir.ic st'^'iK- 

we*t\* tu v.ur'k Low^ird (p, 3b, Tli^- i/CGption^il 

Parent, February, 1976}, """" 

HopefulTy, it will be recocjnized that charitable o^^ganizations working 
on behalf of the mentally retarded have a crucial weakness. Since their 
financial support conies from a broad spectruin of the populace, they are 
forced into d neutral philosophical position so as not to alienate any seg- 
ment of the political continuum. Thus they are unable to lobby effectively 
for the retarded when the issues involved have political implications. 
'This is a severe problem since the pliyht of the retarded is similar to that 
of-a disenfranchised minority fjroup such as black Americans, Like blacks, 
the ;;ii:*ntally retarded askinj for previoi^sly denied jobs, housing, and 
t.^<Jucotion. They can be^it he helped toward these goals by a society \hl^t 
S'JriiiQrti. pro^ires^ivG social chaiiye; Awareness of this fact among the citi- 
JOTis spl^lk for the r-eti^rdeJ will lead to increased political clout for 

f\ r>irjV . d b>'u.*: ti i u .,1 ji^ri oi a ^.onlcr^iiowiry probleii^ in the field or 
rt.'ttir\iai iui* : i 1 illusLrvile tne point. The creation of cou;munity 
. : Tur ti.e rutti:\ltjil h.i^ du is^;;ju fr'auqht with political intplica- 

t*.*,., l/n jo.>;MS t-: vi*. tri^"^:u ho.-es hcTvc been, opposed by. city councils, 

. r I a^i hoc i t K^^f; ' . ...i ttt^:::. " These groups have used zoning 
ii,.>^ ]di'iUi]y ae'^i-;FU:?i r,r^i t w^MJ-to-ciu proi.'urtied interests^ to 

L/;;.i;k tf.T* cretitidH o; i:v-;.;Mii:> ^J^:..v> in t.L^M^ neighborhoods. These san.G 
l^y^'jUK: v:.>jltj <taGly tjr;e u ci^jli^r' to a charity for t)io retarded, but would 
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simultaneously deny theui the basic huiitan right to live independently In 
society. What the retarded really need is to have the city zoning laws 
changed so that community holies for the mentally handicapped can be orga- 
nized. A recent study by Sigelman (1975) is relevant to this issue and 
to the points argued previously. She found that people who identified 
themselves as political liberals were more favorable toward group housing 
for the retarded in residential districts. In addition, liberal respondents 
were more likely to favor equal opportunity employment for thb' retarded. 

Modern American conservatism, in short, which is rooted in the Social 
Darwinism of the nineteenth century, emphasizes charity because its tenets 
are fundamentally opposed to social change. However, the welfare of the 
retarded greatly depends on some needed social change. Advocates for the 
retarded should recognize this tact iynd support the liberal reforms that 
will provide a more cond;jcive environiiient for the mentally handicapped. 

One policy traditionally supported by torrservatives has been. a balanced 
national budget. Interestingly enough, the same people who advocate a 
balanced national budget simultaneously endorse large expenditures on the 
Defense establishment. Obv^iously, larger mi 1 i tary spending means smaller 
expenditures in other parts of the budget. The implications of this policy 
tire obvious. The mentally retarded have nothing to gain from subsidies 
to Lockheed Aircraft, but have a great deal to gain from federal health 
or education programs. Why then, hove professionals, parents, aod advo- 
cates of the retarded not protested more' vocifjerously against the destruc- 

/ 

tion of education and poverty programs by the Nixon and Ford administrations? 
Have they hesitated for fearof involving the cause of the retarded in a 
'Apolitical" struggle? If so, and the author is inclined to believe 50, 



ophy> determined to maintain a large military apparatus at the expense of 
social programs, has clear implications for the mentally retarded. The sooner 
those concerned wake up to that fact, the better. 

One need not look far to see the conservative trend in modern political 
rhetoric. - On the one hand we have seen Ronald Reagan campaigning in the 
primaries on a platform of increased military expenditures and drastic " 
cuts in health, education* and welfare budgets. On the other hand, v;e 
observe President Ford reluctantly signing the "Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act'* and then charging that the bill's supporters are 
"falsely raising the expectations of the groups affected by claiming 
authorizartion levels which are excessive and unrealistic. - -the funding levels 
proposed 1n this bill will simply not be possible if Federal expenditures 
are to be brought under control and a balanced budget achieved over the 
next few years (White House Statement, December 2, 1975).*' ^ 

A rec^t study by the present author clearly denionstrates the link 
,between political philosophy and support of programs for the mentally 
handicapped. It ms found that Concjressmen who were primary -supporters of 
legislation of benefit to the handicapped tended to be significantly more 
liberal on other issues (as measured by the, A. D. A* liberal quotient) than 
other Congressmen. 

/ 

The above discussion touches ofj' just a few of the areas v/h'ere ^ 

\ 

conservative social and economic Philosophy has proven detrimental to the 
retarded. As the mentally handicjppcd assume their full and equal place 
in society* it is inovitable that controversy will occur. Thp issues of 
resource allocation* treatment of deviants* individual versus' group rights* 
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tuul lujiiian sexuality all touch the r^otardcd dnd are fraught with political 
imp! i catioMs. Fortimately, a few professionals have recently begun to 
recognize the implications of social phiosophy for policy decisions 
regarding the retarded. In an exoellent drticK\ Horgenstern (1974) has 
described the three prevalent community attitudes toward the retarded. The 
first is the primitive belief that the retarded are a sub-human class that 
should be segregated in institutions s.o as not to be harmful to the 
community. Another belief held is that the retarded are "child-innocents'* 
or '^God*s chosen children.'* The implications of this attitude are clear 
to Morgenstern, who states that, under this philosophy, "Assistance to 
lUis rotardeci takes thu form of charity and in return, the retarded are 
expected to be grateful and cor^iorming (p. 159)/' The third attitude to- 
ward the retarded is that they are "developing persons" whose potential Ctui 
u^st be realized by full participation in con;nuinity life- Morgenstorn is 
r^'-uN.itKil ly in aijvavucnt wiih the present <juthor when he states th^t. 
''■\it i titles in this v:jte jru-/ u/\tn*^te f re:i) the t^il Tijiit rm-d arul pr/. r; . i 
l ie in our soci-'iy, U.e ^.^..e elen.LMits that ^jiven iiii^^etu::* lIm' 

, . ,,^nr for civil ri^ins Tor j11 i;;inoritiOii (p. 160)." Lippman {V)7?), 
ill revKw of altltu.u.^s .uui i^r^oMrMiti^; fot^ the handicapped in sev(^rfjt 
u^-uji tr I es , t's^ient i.i 1 1 y ■ oncur^ i th tjn ^'^m n i on , nta ti n(K " ^ * ^ proijriuus 
Wir Ihii iiiejitally retar^l^d in TurupL are bL-tler tlian in the United Statt>s - 
iii part bec-.HJse attiiii^ii^s .ux different {p- bJj)." The attitudes that 
Li[\>j..an feels contribute ir. ^ develo;j.M;:nt of i>oneficial prograi:is are 
t, , il i t^jriani sTii, liber. nlr; , u^-i an acce;>tance or govern*;ient responsibility 
r^r re:..ijdiatiriO social : . i i ,.;. 

In so[.".iary, tficre l^j lu ^^le docu;,.entation for the fact that the social - 
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aiul politic^il philosophios of ti society affect the types of proorams 
arid treati^ent that are afforded the mentally retarded. Thus, it Tnust be 
recoginzed that we are crcatinfi the intellectual climate in which new 
developments >or tho retarded will be accepted or rejected; and that we 
create the climate in part by the political leaders we elect and the ideas 
we support. A recent editorial in The Exception al P arent proposed that 
every national orcjanization concerned about people with disabilities 
publicize to their uioii-borships the platforms of political candidates on 
i'.sues of health, education, and welfare for disabled Americans. Althoucjh 
this is a laudably pruuL/^al, following the line of arcjuLient presented 
irj this paper I would s.j j-^ost that i't does not yo far enoughs Why not 
o[>LMily cnduJ'se and '^ui^i^in I cuu^.i-Ci c^indidates as do other special intorest 
*,r jjji:;, with much MiCf.^^s^;; "ihc! dirocticjns in wfiich lony-tenii advocacy 
r\' rt,s shotjld he t\n3j ..'d u.-.w- bi*en alludod t& previously. It has been 
^ir\;Lit\l Ui<;t ;iKiro tv\;i h t U .wiA Lr^grt^ r.. i vu attt^iripts by advocates to infiucifVi; 

v;;./; jvliEri^Ml I^j . ..^ny will be or lon^i lor^it Ekwfit tn the retarded 
..•-.^ .Krii'T rM!»Jica.':^^it iw. "ina ci.ty jus finvilly arrived for the slogan of 
h.uidicapped to bo, ^^o r.ore charity, cjive as our rights," 
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